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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of special studies by Project 
Baseline, a national effort requested by Congress to gather 
inforaation about vocational education and aanpower training, the 
report traces the career education aoveaent, beginning with a few 
isolated State and local activities in the Bid*1960*s and following 
it through the decade as it has becoae iapleaented in each state. The 
career education continual is discussed, touching on career 
awareness, occupational exploration and preparation, career guidance 
and counseling, and placeaent and followup. Reviewing the state of 
the art nationally, several State prograas, aodel developaents, and 
curriculua developaents are described. Four aodels are presented with 
a discussion of soae of the probleas encountered: (1) the 
school-based aodel, (2) the eaployer-based aodel, (3) the 
hoae/coaaunity-based aodel, and (H) the rural/resid&ntial aodel. A 
review of inforaation needs and an analysis of Federal funding goals 
and criteria is offered and findings regarding the role of the 
National Institute of Education in supporting career education 
activity are tabulated and discussed. Concluding the report is an 
evaluation of the future prospects for career edacation as a catalyst 
for change. (flW) 
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ABSTRACT 



Career education began gaining widespread acceptance as a promising means 
for educational reform in 1971, when it was designated as a top priority by 
then U.S. Cotamissioner of Education Sidney P. Marland, Jr. Career education 
blends academic, general, and occupational education so that education is 
made more relevant to the needs of all students. It provides for all persons 
the education and career information necessary to assure appropriate career 
choice, career entry, and career progression. 

Career education is now being impleroented to son^ degree In every State. 
More than 45 States have convened Statewide conferences to discuss this concept. 
It has stimulated the developtj»nt of new partnerships among schools, business, 
labor, and coiumunlty groups. 

The U.S. Office of Education expended more than $50 million on develop- 
ing and testing four research models. The schedule called for installation 
of the "first generation prototype Comprehensive Career Education Model" by 
September 1973. But, because of the transfer of this program to the National 
Institute of Education and the subsequent change of priorities, there is 
serious doubt that transportable career education iwjdels will be developed 
from this major investment. In contrast, the research and developiMnt, 
exemplary, and curriculum development prograns (Parts C,D,I, Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968) still administered by OE have made a significant 
contribution to the development and installation of career education in every 
State. 

The Federal government has financed 71 percent of its career education 
effort from funds appropriated for vocational education. Although developi^nt 
of marketable skills through vocational education is extremely important, 
vocational education is only one of many components of career education. Total 
funding has been far from adequate, and much of the burden for implementing 
career education has fallen on the States and local school districts. To that 
end. Congress should appropriate funds specifically designated for career 
education - for occupational awareness and exploration, for job placement, for 
infusion of occupational components into academic study, and for other career 
education activities for which Federal education funds are not available. 
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OlAPTER I 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The concept of career educatlobt which had been developing for more than 
half a centurvt gained widespread acceptance after Sidney P» Yferland Jr. 
in 1971 declared it a top priority of hie administration as U.S. Coiamlssioner 
of Education. 

In a paper presented to the Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals on January 23^ 1971 » Mar land anm>unced that he 
was making available for implementation of the concept most of the discre*- 
tionary funds over i^ich he had direct control* It was his* first n&itional 
presentation of the idea of career education^ which he called **a blending of 
academic and vocational educaticm. He urged leaders in education to consider 
the concept as a promising ti^ns of education reform, and subsequent ly* 
career education received soro substantial endorsements. 

There is still no standard definition of career education, but it has 
been a recurrent idea in American education for more than 50 years. Some 
elanents of the concept appear in early efforts to introduce vocational 
guidance and occupational preparation into the mainstream of American education. 
Edwin L. Herr stated: 

One could start with mny persons central to the history of 
the American Republic and find advocacy of some elaaents of 
career education* None iM>uld be ii^re famous, or perhaps 
more pertinent than Benjamin Pranklin. Franklin viewed 
education as having pragmatic and utilitarian purpose in 
facilitating the creation and mobility of a middle class in 
this country. 

...Prank Parsons, generally conceded to be the father of 
the guidance n^yv^umt.. .attacked the public schools for 
their specialisation in book learning and advocated that 
%ook work should be balanced with industrial education; 
and working children should spend part time in culture 
classes and industrial science.^ In ChcK>sin^ a Vocation, 
?arsons (1909)... formula ted the following steps for "True 
Reasoning" or vocational guidances First, a clear under-^ 
standing of yourself, aptitude, abilities, interest, resources « 
limitations, and other qualities. Seccmd, a knowledge of 
the requirements and conditions of success, advantages and 
disadvantages, cM^i^ensatlon^ opportunities and prospects 
in different lines of trark. 

In the 1940s, there was a widespread concern for the "life adjustment" of 
students. Stamalng largely from the philosophy of John Dewey, "Life Adjust^ 
ment Education" was a response to the need for universal education in an 
industrial democracy, in contrast to the nee^ for educating a raall elite 
group, as in most earlier societies. Deiray Relieved that learning depended 



upon doing and ihnt indudtrial education activities for children provided an 
opportunity to explore^ to manipulatet and to be creative with toola and 
tnaterials. As; early aa 1900« Dewey advocated that children should develop both 
IcPowledKe of the industrial world and understanding of the processes of economic 
life* Later^ Hewey reootnmended the integration of industrial education 
activities with cultural education to help students understand other less 
practical subjects^ 

In 1959 James A* Conant added his voice to those supporting the unification 
of vocational education* gu< ^^'ce* and general education. He called for voca^ 
tional education in COTpre' ive high schools for all boys and girls* and 
advocated the elimination ui labels such as general curriculum* college pre- 
paratory* or vocational. 

In 1961* President Kennedy* concerned about many of the serious doioestic 
problenH facing the nation* >rdered the appointment of a panel of consultants 
on Vi^cational education, >fost of the panel^s recopnoendations became part of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, The 1963 Act was evaluated by a second 
national panel and significant amendments were enacted by Congress in 1968, 
line 1963 Act and the 1968 Amenctoents made it possible for the United States to 
broaden programs in vocational education to include persons of all ages in 
commimities throughout the nation. As shown in Chapter TV by an analysis of 
funds for career education* some of the States took advantage of the liberal 
provisions of the new legislation as early as 1%5 to begin education pro* 
grams around career development themes. 

Grant Venn* as Associate U,S, Commissioner of Education* 1965^8* made a 
major contribution to the conceptualization of career education. He advocated 
elimination of the dichotomy between general and vocational education* and 
development of a new attitude between education and the world of work,^ 

Between 1963 and 1967* the efforts of the Ford Fotmdation to help improve 
vocational and technical education in the United States made a significant 
itnpact on the evolution of career education. These efforts reflected the 
beliefs of Marvin J, Feldman and Edward J, Meade that vocational education was 
the responsibility of all educators and that it could be the catalyst for 
change to make education more effective. The fotmdation made grants to 
elementary and secondary schools* technical institutes, community colleges* and 
te.ichcr training institutions, A report issued in 1967 documents the early 
entry of this prestigous organization into career education: 

Such a system would introduce awareness of the relationships 
which exist between schooling and work — how man supports 
himself throup^h work* how various occupations use know- 
led^e — beginning in the elementary grades. It would 
use tools* materials* and activities until now principally 
associatcid with vocational education to provide concrete* 
nonverbal complements to the generally abstract-verbal 
performance standards of conventional education* and as a 
vehirle to show various kinds of knowledge and concepts 
in action «c*ttlnRs* Tl would also promote respect for 
varvlnv, iniHvldu/il talents and capal#ilities. 
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tn the middle school yearsp more intensive consld^aration 
of the relationships among school work« individiu^l 
abilities, and Che opportunities and deniands of various 
career fields would provide awareness of how options 
in later life may be expanded or limited by perfonnance 
and choice* From this period on, each student might 
have a personal inventory of interests, abilities, and 
achievement designed to keep before him a full picture 
of the paths open to him, and subject to continual 
revision in the light of his further progress and 
development. 

In junior and senior high school » the coordinated 
curriculum approach embodied in several of these projects 
would be employed to lend reality and a sense of 
purpose to education for all students, including the 
college-abound; and to equip those not planning on college 
with marketable skills without foreclosing the prospect 
of continuing education after high school. A major 
purpose would be to eliminate the so-called '^general** 
curriculum which neither prepares students for useful 
work upon graduation, nor equips them adequately for 
further education. Another would be to refocus purely 
vocational content toward more generally useful skills 
and concepts in line with the en^rging shape of the 
job market. 

At the post-secondary level, career preparation would 
continue but curricula would be designed also to enable 
students^to advance to four-year college and university 
courses. 



Later in WashinsioT, Feldman, as a special assistant to then U.S. 
Commissioner of Education James Allen, prepared a policy statement for a 
legislative draft which recoxmnended the establishment of a '*new Office of 
Community College and Career Education Programs." The proposed legislation 
ca/led for a "revitalized system of public education with the conanunity college 
as a central component." Many of its provisions were Incorporated later in 
the Education Amendments of 1972 

The career education concept, then, had been evolving for a long time 
before Marland made his historic contribution by bringing the idea forcefully 
to the attention of top policy-makers. The subsequent endorsements included 
this statement by President Nixon in his State of the Union message to Congress 
in January 1972: 

There is no more disconcerting waste than the waste of 
human potential. And there is no better investment than 
an investment in human fulfillment. Career education can 
help make education and training more meaningful for the 
student, more rewarding for the teacher, more available 
to the adult, more relevant for the disadvantaged and 
more productive for our country. 
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One of the first professional groups to formally endorse the concept was 
the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education which 
pointed out rh.^f vor?it<onal education is an essential part of career education* 
The Niitional Advisory Council on Vocational Education passed a resolution 
comnii?nding the Administration for its efforts in career education* In the 
offirlnl White House proclamation for Vocational Education Week^ Febri^ry IV 
19» 1972, the President said that: 

Owing much to the efforts of vocational educators, 
are now on the threshold of a new concept of education 
which can make school both more interesting to the 
student and more relevant to him and his society* This 
concept, career education, is based on the principle that 
a complete and meaningful education should include the 
opportunity to learn about the world of work» The voca-^ 
tional edui!ator can take satisfaction from the fact that 
the new concept of career education derives its heart 
and energy from the efforts so carefully begun by the 
vocational and technical teachers of America* 

Commissioner Marland and his staff in the Office of Education worked in 
close cooperation with the chief State school officers, university-based 
research centers, representative school districts, and professional education 
associations to develop a first approximation of what career education could 
not necessarily should be* The chief State school officers supported the 
basic concept without reservation* They pledged a major effort to gain 
legislative and public endorsement in their States and to use the resources 
available to them to encourage local school districts to adopt elements of 
career education* State legislatures, notably Florida, Arizona and New Jersey, 
made the ult innate commitment -~ putting money where their endorsement was* 

Further action and support came about after regional Invitational work*- 
shops in ten locations throughout the United States* The regional conferences, 
conducted by the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education under 
contract with the >terylaiid State Department of Education, stimulated 45 State 
conferences on career education, the majority of which were convened by the 
governors * 

R easqns f or the Surg^e of Interest in Career Education 

In 1 paper prepared for presentation as a keynote address at the regional 
invitational workshops, the author sought to make clear the circumstances 
documenting the need for career education as follows* 

First, there is Increasing segregation between students and 
the world of work because they feel they are unneeded by 
our technological society. They argue that since fewer 
and fewer %odles" are needed to produce mote and more 
consumption goods, they (the students) are shipp^ off to 
the educational institutions for temporary internment* 

Second, about cme-third of all students pass through high 
school via what Is known as the **genersl education curriculum," 
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a type of education which leaves its graduates neither 
trained for a salable skill nor qualified to pursue 
higher education* 



Third, there is an undesirable and counter-^productive 
separation of the vocational education, general education, 
and academic curricula in our high schools, with the 
result that those in the vocational curriculum are often 
seen as low status technicians, while chose in the 
academic curriculi&a emerge with little contact, prepa- 
ration Coward, or qualification for Che world of work. 

Fourth, because of the widely held view that a degree is 
the only kind of respectable occupacional preparation in 
our society, many high school students choose academic 
preparation. However, a significant niraber of these do 
not go on to college and far im>re begin college than 
complete it. In addition, the nianbers who do not complete 
college are increasingly out of proportion to the occupa- 
tional opportimities in our society. In a free society 
no system can guarantee an exact matching between 
individual needs and educational options, nor should a 
system purport to eliminate those who *Mrop^ut.'^ 
Nevertheless, the magnitude of these types of discon- 
tinuities represents a major problem. 

Fifth, the vocational offerings in our high schools and 
chose students who elect Chem are somecimes relegated to 
second class status. As important and relevant as this 
type of preparation is in modern industrial society, it 
often has lower class status Chan academic preparation and 
Cherefore does not conscitute a real option for many 
student s» 

Sixth, our present system is an inflexible one which often 
results in premaCure tracking, and fails to offer indivi- 
duals Che opcion of changing direcCion during their years 
of preparation or of obtaining new training and shifcing 
occupacions laCer in life. 

Seventh, many students have little or no formal contact 
with, or preparation for, Che world of work during their 
elementary and secondary years. ^ 



A PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 

One of the problems of compiling informcion on career education at the 
national level has been the lack of a generally accepted national definicion. 
Edwin Rumpf, director of field coordination in adult, vocational, technical 
and manpower education in the Office of Education, compiled a listing of State 
definitions of career education. To llluscrace Che diversity of currenc 
interpretaCions, selected definitions are quoted below: 
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Alabama 

Career education is a comprehensive educational approach 
to the preparation of the citizenry for living as ful- 
filled human beings in a predominantly technicalt 
specialized society.. 

Arizona 

Career education combines the academic \«orld with the 
world of work* It must be available at all levels of 
education from kindergarten throt^h the university* 
A complete program of career education includes aware^ 
ness of the world of work^ a broad exploration of 
occupationst In^epth exploration of selected clusters 
and career preparation for all students* This calls for 
all basic education subjects to incorporate career 
education as an activity* Education and career educa-* 
tion are synonyttK^us terms* 

California 

Career education is a concept (not a program)* a com-* 
prehensive educational thrust with impact upon instruc- 
tion at all grade levels and in all subject matter 
disciplines* The purpose of career education is to 
provide each student with a coordinated educational 
experience consisting of career awareness * career 
exploration, career guidance and career preparation to 
the end that all students are prepared for employment 
limnediately upon graduation from high school or to 
go on to further formal education^ 

Colorado 

Career education is a continuous learning process that 
will assist all Individuals in decision-making through 
integrated school and community activities* It will be 
Implemented through career awareness* exploration* and 
preparation* These decisions will be pertinent to the 
life roles of the family* citizenship* leisure time* as 
well as worka 

Connecticut 

Career education is a broad sequence of learning exper- 
iences provided through formal education and use of 
community resources* It is a state of mind favoring a 
mode of Inquiry for examining* preparing for and coping 
with the working world. The focus is on planning; 
on the life process of career choices; on preparation 
appropriate to an individual's needs* values* interests 
and aptitudes; nnd on the more general needs and values 
of a diverse society. Individual career development 
encompasses a series of decisions and progressive 
experiences throughout a lifetin^^ 
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Georgia 

Career education is an organized, comprehensive , educa- 
tional^ instructional program designed to facilitate the 
self and career development of students^ 

Illinois 

Career education is the term denoting the total effort 
by educational agencies and comsunities in presenting 
organized career-oriented activities and experiences 
to all persons from nursery school through adulthood, 
and orients the entire educational plan into one unified, 
career-based system* 

Kentucky 

A systematic program of educational experiences focusing 
on the development of Icnowledge, general and specific 
abilities, and the awareness of the values of a irark- 
oriented society which assists^ all individuals at all 
levels and all ages to interact with the economic sector* 

Minnesota 

Career education is an integral part of education* It 
provides purposefully planned and meaningfully taught 
experiences, for all persons, which contribute to self- 
development as it relates to various career patterns* 
Career education takes place at the pre-school and elemen- 
tary, junior high and senior high, post-secondary, and - 
adult levels of education* Emphasis is placed on career 
awareness, orientation and exploration of the world 
of work, decision-making relative to additional education, 
preparation for career proficiency and/or specialized 
occupations, and understanding the Interrelationships 
between a career and one's life style* 

Missouri 

Comprehensive career education Includes a sequentially 
developed educational program offering career orientation 
and awareness, career exploration, and job preparation 
for all individuals^ 

New Hampshire 

Career education is a concept of relevant and accountable 
education centered on the individual which provides the 
opportunities for educational experiences, curriculum, 
instructions, and counseling leading to preparation for 
economic independence* The development of this concept 
is a lifelong process which Involves a series of exper- 
iences, decisions and interactions that provide the means 
through which one's self-understanding can be implemented, 
both vocationally and avocationally* 

Rhode Tsland 

Career education is seen to be a method of educating 
people towards an understanding of the essential inter- 
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relation of individuals in society. It intends to foster 

e skills of information acquisition, self-appraisal, 
synthesis, dec is ion -making, and planning, by using 
careers as Che central focus of organization for all 
learning activities. This approach to education will 
promote indivldualizatiof:., promote the acquisition of 
llfe-orlented skills, emphasize the use of personal, 
internal im)tlvation to learn in place of external, 
teacher-applied motivation, and hopefully result in 
individuals better equipped to develop and carry out 
their own chosen pattern of llvlngo ' 

In recent months, the new Office of Career Education in USOE has attempted 
to firm up a definition and has circulated a draft for comment whlc'i states In 
part: 

Career education can be defined generlcally as the totality 
of educational experiences through ^Ich one learns 
about work. ...In a generic sense, its definition must 
obviously be derived from the ways In which the two 
words, "career'* and "education," are defined. Here, "career" 
is defined as the totality of work one does In his or 
her lifetime. "Education" is defined as the totality of 
experiences through which one learns. Work, obviously 
Includes far more than "schooling."^ 

Whatever national definition evolves, it is now widely accepted that career 
education is based on the Idea that all educational experiences, currlcultmi, 
instruction, and counseling should be geared to preparing each individual for 
a life of economic independence and personal fulfillment. Including an apprecla^ 
tlon for the dignity of work. Its main purpose is to prepare all students for 
successful and rewarding lives by Improving their basis for occupational choice, 
facilitating their acquisition of occupational skills, enhancing their educa- 
tional achievement, making education more meaningful and relevant to their 
aspirations, and Increasing their real choices among the many different 
occupations and avenues of training open to them. While it is anticipated that 
career education would Increase the opportunities available to the dlsadvan- - 
tdged, the concept is not limited to any particular group or segment of society. 
It is directed at changing the whole educational system to benefit the entire 
population. 

Career education embraces all occupations and professions and can Include 
individuals of all ages, whether in or out of schoolo It recognizes the 
critical decision points for which students must be prepared - to decide 
whether to pursue a Job, further education, or some combination of work and 
formal study. It is a way of acquainting students with the world of work in 
elementary and Junior high school, and preparing them In high school and 
post-*secondary institutions to enter into and advance In career fields of 
their own choosing. For adults. It is a way to re«-entar formal as well as 
Informal programs of education at any time to upgrade their skills in their 
established careers or to enter new career fields. 
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Altogether^ it is apparent that career education is an absolute necessity 
for a healthy, expanding, post-industrial society. 

SUMMARY 

Career education is an idea that had surfaced in American education in 
many ways early in the 1900s. It did not gain widespread national acceptance, 
however, until 1971, when Sidney P. Marland, Jr., then U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, declared it as one of the top priorities of his administration. He 
urged leaders in education to consider it as a promising aeans of reform. 

Career education has emerged as a way to make education m>te relevant to 
the needs of all students. It eliminates the undesirable separation of voca- 
tional education and general education and provides information necessary for 
career choice, career entry, and career progression. 

There is no generally accepted national definition of career education, 
and that has been a problem in compiling information on the concept. But it 
is clear that career education is a bold new design for education, blending 
academic, general, and occupational education so that all individuals can 
be prepared for economic self-sufficiency, rewarding and satisfying lives, and 
further education appropriate to their career development and avocational 
interests. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE CAREER EDUCATION OCMTrimiUM 



CAREER AWARENESS 

Career awarenesst the initial coflq>oii6nt of the career education continmaa^ 
ifl focused primarily on grades KrS^ thou^ it can begin earlier or later. 
Career avareness helps people realise they irill spend sost of their lives 
doing sofne kind of work* Once they start to recognise the aany options avail- 
able to them^ they will begin to assess their interests and capabilities. The 
purpose of occupational avareness prograsM is initial exploration toward 
gaining a broad overview of the wrld of work and the career alternatives 
requiring closer attention. 

In accomplishing thiSg the leamer*8 attitudes and self<*ii»age are important^ 
How children perceive themselves as part of their envlrommt is the result 
of a series of events and experiences that represent a developmental process* 
Growth in vocational awareness does not take place Independ^t of growth in 
other areas of knowledge and understanding* In each of the areas of growth^ 
which include intellectual, «K>tional, physical, social, personal, and vocation^ 
al development, as well a? personal identity, the significant factor is the 
degree or extent of understanding experienced by the child* To achieve growth 
in the career development process, the child mtist be involved actively in 
discovering the world of work and his or her own prospects in becomii^ a 
productive member of society* 

In 1971, the U«S* Office of Education llst^ the objectives of career 
education for grades as follows: to develop in pupils attitudes about the 
personal and social significance of work; to develop each pupil^s self** 
awareness; to develop and expand the occupational awareness and the aspirations 
of pupils; and to improve overall pupil performance by unifying and focusing 
basic subjects around a career development theme <> 

In recent years, the States have begun to impl^iait career awareness 
programs in their school systems* The first State to do this was Mew Jersey, 
which developed a Technology for Children program* New Jersey trained a cadre 
of 21 teachers for the program in the summer of 1966 and began operation in 
September 1966* The 21 teachers were selected carefully to avoid any identi-* 
fication of the program as one for ^dls^vantaged,^ "rural, '*imier city/*' 
"suburban,*^ or any other special cat^orizatlon* 

Because at the time Federal regulations did not permit using Federal 
vocational funds for career awareness at the el^entary level. State funds were 
used to train the teachers and purchase the necessary supplies and equlpm^t* 
A Ford Foundation grant financed an office of consultants %Aio worked with the 
a learnt ary schools, helping to develop curriculum materials and providing day* 
to-day assistance for new starts* The state took over the funding for the 
program after the experio^tal period* The program has grown from the original 
21 teachers In 1966 to i^re than 3,000 in 1974* 

An experimental television career awareness program for children three to 
six years old was developed by Sutherland Learning Associates, under contract 



with the Office of Education, frOTi a concept proposed by Alan Sloan. The pro- 
gram, titled **The Klngdcm of Could Be You, ^contained 16 anlmati^ fllfl^, which 
were ahown t^lce on the CBS-TV ^Captain Kangaroo^ chlldrai^a television series, 

during the spring and fall of 1973.^ 

In these films, children from the inner city and suburbs are transported 
by a wizard to his mythical kingdom, where they find out they can be anything 
they want if they are willing to trv* Encouraged by the wlsard, children 
engage In many of the activities of ^ults in the world of work as they help 
the wizard solve various problems within his kingdom* The children discover 
self-i>otential and the {K>tential of others while they are involved in 
experiences within each of the IS major occupational clusters* 

Specific objectives of the film series, according to Elisabeth J« Simpson, 
Chief of the Curriculum Develofmient Branch in the Office of Education, are to 
develop the child^s awareness of career opportun'' ties; to enlarge vocational 
self^concepts by helping each child identify with a variety of occ^>ational 
roles; and to begin to develop a resf^nsibility ethic within the child, 
responsibility to self and to others* 

Some of the benefits to be derived fT<m occupatloml awareness programs 
Include: a foundation for good attitudes regarding the worth athl function of 
man*s work in our society; an understanding of the world of work; an ability 
to evaluate Individual experiences as they relate to eventual career choices; 
an opportunity to develop self-understaniing; an opportunity to develop an 
attitude of respect and appreciation toward woricers in all fields; understanding 
of developing personal interests, attitudes, and skills as they relate to 
future career decisions and an understanding of the broad range of occupations 
open through education* 



OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION 

Career education, as a means of helping people decide what career to pur- 
sue, is especially imiK>rtant at the middle school or junior high school level* 
All young people, boys and girls alike, from about the 6th grade through the 
9th or 10th grade, should have an opportunity, as part of their regular 
educational program, to explore occupations in depth* Career and occupational 
exploration programs should provide all students with a variety of experiraces 
to help them evaluate their own abilities, interests, and needs* Exploratory 
activities should provide opporttmities for sampling of all common occupational 
clusters* At the upper level of this program, many students will want to examine 
in depth the occupational clusters which have stimulated their interest « 

In the past, the traditional school shop and laboratory courses have been 
considered the princifml opportunity for occupational exploration* Unfortun^ 
ately, these programs, such as industrial arts, hos^ economics, and business 
education, have concentrated mostly on elementary skill development rather 
than systematic exploratory activities which would provide useful career 
information* 

One promising approach to occupational exploration at this level has 
been developed in recent years group occupational exploration and counseling* 
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In this approach, teams of teachers from all subject auitter areas tiork with a 
guidance counselor to provide field trips, visiting lectttres froa business and 
industry, and hands-on experiences, using a variety of audixH^lsual techniques. 

For a career exploration program at the middle school or Junior high scfK>ol 
level to be successful, it aaist be part of the regular learning activity of 
all students. It slKJuld not become a substitute for regular course work, nor 
should it be a separate course. As part of social sciences, for example, 
teachers should help students explore careers in govemmmt, politics, and 
other fields related to this discipline. Mathematics teachers can help them 
learn about mathematics-related careers. Students in K^ience courses should 
be given opportunities to learn about both careers— in such fields as chemistry 
biology, geology and physics— and the impact of technology in the %rorld of 
uork. The key to the success of career exploration for this age level is 
early Involvonent in real experi&ices through handf.*^n or simulated occitpational 
activities supplea^ted by field trips. For example, a sttktent's interest in a 
course of American history could be related to an interest in public service. 
His exploratory experience ami field trips might concentrate on visiting and 
working with ^»bers of local, county and State government. 



OCCUPATIONAL PREPAHATION 

Develofment of salable skills is an essential component of career education^. 
The principal vehicle in the schools for this has been vocational education. 
Federal and State support for vocational education have increased since the 
1960s, but available data indicate that a large number of persons still are 
not being reached. 

Also, because of the diversity of State programs ami the inconsistency of 
data, nobody at the national level knows with a high degree of certainty what 
vocational education is accomplishing. With the present national data 
collection system, it is virtually impossible to tell who is being prepared 
for what occupation, at what cost, a.tkA whether or not the benefits Justify the 
costs. 

Congress in 1971 asked for better information on vocational education and 
directed that specific fttnds be allocated to gather it. To handle the research. 
Project Baseline was established at Northern Arisona University, and the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education was given a monitoring responsibility. 

Some tentative findings from Project Baseline's Fiscal Year 1972 data 
indicate that: 

(1) Vocational education continued to grow at an annual rate of 14.5 
percent over the past decade. 

(2) Secondary school enrollment accounted for 56 percent of the total 
enrolls^nt; however, only 30 percent of the critical age group 
15-19 years was enrolled. 

(3) Thirteen percent of the total vocational education enrollment was 
at the post-secondary level, ^ut this accounted fot only 8 percent 
of the age group 20-24 years* 

(4) Adult vocational education enrollment represented 31 percent of 
the total. But, of the age group 25-64 years, only 3.4 percent 
were being served* 
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(5) fis^endittures for vocational education v^e at an all tima high of 
$2^654^338^633* State and local funds account ikl for 82 • 5 percent » 
and Federal money t 17 « 5 percent • 

Mille tha findings of Project Baseline indicate a aarkikl increase in 
availability of vocational education^ there is evidence of significant need 
for further expansion. There is no iiullcatlon that vocational education has 
even approached the saturation point in terns of labor desand^ Other State 
and national studies have indicated that at least 60 percent of high school 
students should be enrolled in programs preparing thm for ettploysMnt* The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has predict^ that only 17 ^lercent of jobs to be 
filled in the next decade will require a toccalaureate d^ree. Tt 1ft 
essential that the vocational education cofl^ionent of career education at the 
upper secondary level be nade available to at least twice as nany persons 
as it is now reaching and that it be substantially expanded at the post^ 
secondary and adult levels* 

CAREER GUIDANCE AMD OOUNSELIMC 

Career education has many implications for guidance and counseling* 
Certainly* of najor relevance to career education is the entire subject of the 
goals for career choice in career guidance and the process of career choice# 
Career education should not atteibpt to dictate career choicest hut to give 
adequate assistance In the declsionMaaking process* Most individuals will 
choose In ways beneficial both to themselves and to society in generalt if 
through career education they learn how to choose knowledgeably from among 
all the careers available to them* 

Attempts to improve and expand career guidance and counseling have gained 
impetus* It is helpful to take a systematic look at what nationally inflt^ntial 
spokesmen have been saying about career guidance and cotmsellng in recent years# 

Several years ago^ Gene Bottoms* Norman Gysbers and David Prltchard 
researched the field by identifying and analysing dozens of source documents 
bearing on the subject. They then synthesised from their findii^s a catalog 
of areas of **natlonal concern" about caveer guidance and ccansellng« The 28 
areas of nationally expressed concerns were grouped Into five broad categoriest 
direct service functions^ management and support functions ^ media and methodsi^ 
staff developi^ntt and target population groups*^ 

Ell Glnzberg has made many critici^&s and recommendations* He says 
career guidance functions have been restricted by ^HaaniMwert money and other 
constraints*** He also reports that ^^counselors appear to spend the bulk of 
their tlTO in approving courses of study ^ in assistii^ with collie applicatlon» 
in dealing with rule infractions and test administration* Few spmd a 
significant amount of time in activities designed to lead to improved decision^ 
making and long-range planning***** He charges that **guidance» like education^ 
has been caught up In its own rhetoric for so long that it balks at anything 
less than re-making man and society a**^ 

Ginzberg offers many specific recommendations^ a number of which are 
already widely accepted in principle^ if not yet in practice. These Include 
treating minorities and women as special target populatlcms; teamwork by 
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counselors and teachers; closer ties %rith resource persMs and agencies out** 
side the school; revision of counselor and teacher ediH!ation to include nore 
field work and training in the dynamics of the labor aarket; and nodification 
of counselor ^nd teacher certification standards* 

Substantial new provisions for guidance and counseling were incorporated 
in the Education AroiKiaents of 1972 • A significant requirement was that a 
career guidance expert be appointed in the newly mandated USOE K^reau of 
Occupational and Adult Educati:>n« This person was to be appointed at the Civil 
Service rank of C#S*^16t which is one step r«Boved frcm the Aswciate U»S» 
Coosnissioner • 

Shortly after the President signed the bill into law» a coamittee was 
appointed to review the provisions affecting guidance^ The ciMaaittee consisted 
of Robert Koppock^ Karaeth Hoyt and John Odgers* After a thoroi^h review of 
the legislation and ccmsultatlon with t!^ staff in the Office of Eduiration, 
they made recomMndatlons concerning the organisation and staffing of the new 
office and sut^gesteo qualifications for the career guidance specialist* 

Among other qualif icationst the committee reccm&ended that the person 
selected have ^^demonstrated conaitfiMKit to the objectives of career education^ 
career guidance^ career counseling and plac^ent rather than to psychotherapyt 
liberal arts education^ and other educational activities sometimes considered 
to be in competition with vocational education or vocational guidance.** 
Despite the fact that the law r^tulring the appointment of this career 
guidance specialist has been on the books since Jime 1972 ^ no one yet has been 
named* 

A good deal of forward-looking work in career guidance and counseling 
has been >;oing on for a number of years. Unfortimately^ it is not generally 
well known by educators and is even less kfwwn by iK)n-educators» 

An example of the Federally funded innovativa programs now being developed 
is the Mesa» Arizona ^ progrim for career guidance 0 cotmseling^ and plac^ttent* 
This prop;ram^ part of the Career Comprehensive Career Education Model develop- 
ment discussed beginning on psge 24 * was impl^ttented K«-12 on a limited basis 
in Mesa schools during the 1973-*-74 school year. 

The first step taken in the project was toward a new definition of guidance* 
ft WIS determined that guidance wis to signify the total content and personal 
problen-solving process of programs miwed at helping students develop and 
protect their Individuality and potential* Guidance personnel a>mmltt€Ni 
themselves to accoimtablllty basW both on what they did and cm the outcome of 
student behaviors* 

In developing a new program^ needs and on-going programs were assessed^ 
and^ based on this assessment ^ e guidance model was designed. An is^^lementation 
schedule was prograa^d at^ evaluation strategies were designed* Competencies 
of practitioners needed to deliver the program i^re determined by a task 
analysis* tn**servlce programs with appropriate training lockages were designed 
to bring the practitioners to desired competency levels* 

From these steps emerged a series of guidance units administered through a 
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teao.hiJr/coantielor ttJatn relationship* This kind of systematic approach to 
career guidance and counseling deserves very close scrutiny as a potential 
national model 



PLACEMF3JT AND FOLLOWHIP 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education stated in 1970s 
**If the nation is to establish a society in which there is equal opportunity 
to learn and work, the first step is to recognize that employment is an 
integral part of education," To accomplish this goal^ the Council recotmnended 
that e v ery s econdary school sh o uld function as an employment agency , especially 
in disadvantaged neighborhoods, ^k)ting that a school which is successful in 
placing its students in jobs may motivate im>re students, because they will 
tinderstand the correlation between school and work, the Council suggested that 
part-time employment be a part of the curriculum to link education vrith 
productivity, A change in the national attitude toward dropouts also was 
called for by the Council, with a recommendation for further education of 
the dropout. 

The only area in the past in which school guidance personnel have excelled 
has been college placement. However, with funds available through the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, job placement programs have grown in several 
States, These placement programs should be available to all students and 
should work toward objectives such as: strengthening school guidance and 
counseling; developing student career knowledge; mtivating students to attain 
their full potential; expanding career information and opportunities for all 
students; improving lines of communication among counselors, teachers, and 
work experience program coordinators; expanding coordination with business and 
the community; and providing job experiences as an integral phase of the 
curriculum to help all students achieve greater educational relevancy. 

There must be a commitment to place all students leaving the schools, 
whether in employment or further education, A good placement program also 
provides for complete follow«*up of these students. This applies not only to 
students who are graduated*-^means must be found to make the schools responsible 
also for young people who have dropped out, whether unemployed or wrklng. 
Too often, the schools have encouraged certain young people to leave, and then 
assumed no further responsibility for them. If the noble goal of career 
education Is to be accomplished, "that every young person exiting the school 
be ready to enter further education or useful and rewarding employment,'' then 
all schools must be involved in comprehensive programs of placement and 
follow-up. 



SUMMARY 

Career education acquaints students with the world of work in elementary 
and junior high school, and prepares them in senior high school and beyond to 
advance in career fields of their own choice. 

Career awareness, the initial component of the career education continuum, 
focuses primarily on grades K-6, It provides a broad overview of the world of 
work and helps to develop self -awareness and positive attitudes about the 
personal and social significance of work. 
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Occupational exploration usually begins in the middle school or Junior 
high ftchool andt for many pciTsonSt isay continue through adulthood* Occupational 
explo; atlon programs provide students with a wide variety of firsthand eKper*- 
lencys which help them to evaluate their fibllitles, interests^ and aptitudes. 

Vocational education is the principal vehicle in the schools to provide 
the skill development component of career education. Studies indicate that 
vocational education in the upper secondary level should be made available to 
at least twice as many persons as it is now reaching <> It also should be 
substantially expanded at the post-secondary and adult levels^. 

Career guidance ^ counsel ing^ and placement must be further Improved and 
expanded t if career education is to become a reality. There must be a 
conmltxi^nt to the placexnent and follow-up of all students leaving the schools^ 
whether in employment or further education^ whether they drop out or graduate. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STATE OF THE ART NATIONALLY 



WHERE THE ACTION IS 

In gathering Information for this report t the researcher with John 
Ottina, the U.S. Consiissloner of Education; Thoaas Glennan, Director of the 
National Institute of Education; William Pierce, Deputy U.S. Cooraissioner of 
Education for Occunational and Adult Education; Kenneth Hoytt Associate U.S. 
Conimids loner for Career Education § and nus^rous staff e^obers of the Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education, Including 
Sidney High, Elizabeth Simpson, Howard HJelm, Paul Delker and Howard Matthews* 
Two of the original six school-based M>del sites were revisited: Mesa, Arizona, 
and Hackensack, New Jersey. 

The author also conferred with Robert Taylor, Director of the National 
Center for Research and Leadership in Vocational Education at Ohio State 
University, and members of his staff. In addition^ Arthur Lee, Director of 
Project Baseline, made available the services of his staff and the facilities 
of his office in Phoenix. 

Career edur.atlon materials from throughout the nation wer^ collected and 
reviewed in order to draw S(»ne conclusions as to where career -education is 
making; a real impact in the schools. This chapter summarises in a very 
limited way some highlights of this review. 

The broad goalf? of career education are being implemented to some extent 
in every State. State and local funds are being allocated, new legislation 
is being written, new partnerships are being formed among schools, business, 
industry, labor, and the community, and instructional materials are being 
developed to blend academic and occupational education. 

Selected States which have made significant progress in career education 
include: Arizona, California, Maryland, Minnesota^ New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Texas. The programs in these States have been singled out 
for discussion. For the purposes of this brief report, it is impossible to 
describe activities In every State. 



Arizona 

Arizona Is installing the concept of career education rapidly in the 
entire State through the efforts of the State legislature, which has 
appropriated nearly $10 million for K-12 career development programs. 

Beginning with an appropriation of $1.9 million in 1971, the State 
Department of Education established pilot projects in 13 locations. State 
appropriations have Increased each year, with $3*8 million in fiscal 1973 and 
$4,6 million in fiscal 1974, covering each of the Staters 14 counties with 
pilot prujfc'cts, A Pnvject PACE (Plan for Arizona's Career Education) task 
force has developed a comprehensive ten-year plan through 1980. 
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Mdsa^ Arizona 9 was chosen as one of the six local education agencies in 
the National School-Based Comprehensive Model Project* Career education is 
being Implemented in 35 Mesa schools, involving 28,000 students in K--12. 
r.i^reer units .^re fused into ongoinp, curricula at all levels with a matrix of 
goals based on eight career elements: career awareness^ self-awareness^ 
appreciations and attitudes, decision-making skills, economic awareness^ skill 
awareness, employability skills, and educational awaren«£ss» 

One innovative approach taken by flesa was to develop a coiapetency-based 
individualized course of instruction to be taken by all certified employees, 
who had an opportunity to select all materials which might suit their pur*-* 
poses # They were then post-tested and were compensated beyond their normal 
salaries for successful completion. 

Mesa^s high school students are able to earn credits through work 
experience or community service. They ^Iso can achieve credits through an 
alternative high school for career preparation, where examinations are given 
to detertuine competence in stated objectives. Conrounity involvement is 
considered essential, and it is utilised by the program through speakers, 
field crips, and hands-on exposure to career opportunities. A conmiunity 
resources and public infonration program keeps everyone infom^ed of career 
education developments. 

In addition. Mesa is devcfloping support services, such as a computerized 
pupil dita system, a career information system, and a guidance and placement 
program. 

California 

California has been a leader for many years in the development of community 
colleges which have both strong vocational and strong academic components. 
The Career Education Task Force within the State Department of Education, 
financed with $2.2 million in Federal funds, is now moving California to 
implement a pre-kindergarten through adult appiToach in all of its public 
schools. 

At selected pilot project sites, "activity packages" (pre-kindergarten 
through adult to meet career education goals are being developed and tested. 
The sites are Camino Union School District, Ceres Uniflod School District, 
Covina-Valley Unified School District, Los Angeles City Unified School 
District, Monterey Peninsula Unified School District, Orange Unified/Santa 
Ana Unified School Districts (consortiian) , RichiiK>nd Unified School District, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, San Diego County Office of Education, 
San Mateo County Office of Education, Santa Barbara School District, and 
Sonoma County Office of Education. 

There has been considerable emphasis on in-service activities, which 
include summer workshops, seminars, and other training for selected teachers, 
who then train other teachers in their schools. 

High school students receive credit through the work experience program. 
In addition, the development, of a proficiency test by January of 1975 will 
allow 16-year-olds who earn a "certificate of proficiency" to leave school or 
enroll in a consnunlty college. 
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Maryland 



In 1971 9 Maryland's State Board of Education developed a five-year plan 
for Implementing the career education concept in all of its 24 school 
districts by 1977. This plan aims for provision of serv^ices to both youth 
and adults in the areas of career orientation, exploration, preparation for 
entry and/or further education^ and guidance and counseling* It is intended 
thc'.t each of the 24 local districts and 16 community colleges will have a 
career education coordinator and financial support for various pilot projects. 
Maryland places strong emphasis on diss^inatlon activities such as a 
quarterly newsletter about current developments and a $50«(X)0 multi-media 
presentation* 

Some State nu^ney has been allocated through general education funds, 
and some vocational-technical allocations have been used. 

The components of the Maryland Career Development Project, funded under 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and under way since 1970, were 
incorporated into the five-year plan. These Include: elementary school 
career awareness; Junior high interdisciplinary career education team 
development; developnient of a computerized placement Information system for 
high school students; a **work advocate** program for drop-out prone junior high 
students; production of a TV series on careers, aimed at fourth through 
eighth graders; and development and dissemination of a career development 
notebook for teachers at all levels. 



Minnesota 

A position paper adopted by the Minnesota State Board of Education on 
May 2, 1972, defined career education and set un career education goals for 
students. To help students reach these goals, occupational resources were to 
be utilized at all levels* In addition, area vocational-technical institutes 
were to work toward post-secondary goals and take 1 ^adership in meeting the 
goals of continuing education. 

Under Section 131(d) of Part C of the Voc^ational Education Amendments of 
1968, eight exemplary projects in career education were funded for FY 1973« 
The eight project sites were Cloquet, Osseo, Owatonna, Plalnview^ Red Wing, 
Roseville, Willinar, and White Bear take. 

The program sponsored by Red Wlng^ entitled **Career-Orlented Education 
in the Red Wing Public Schools*', is illustrative of these projects. A 
comprehensive K-12 program was designed for six elementary schools, a junior 
high school, and a senior high school. Elementary school principals assisted 
in the orientation of their teachers in concepts of the world of work. There 
also was a strong einphasis on involving parents as resource persons. 

Exploratory experiences were provided for junior high school students 
through projects within subject matter areas « At the senior high school 
level there also were projects within various subject matter fields, plus 
development of provisions for work experience and student job placement 
services. This project should provide valuable Information for the planned 
installation of career education in every Minnesota school district. 




New Jersey has long been an Initiator of career education activities and 
can claim many career education "firsts." Among these are the following: 

1965 — a career exploration program for Junior high with hands-on emphasis; 

1966 — a Statewide elementary program that combined career education with 
academic studies; 1968 — establishment of the State position of Director of 
Career Development; 1970 ~ a career resource center and a comprehensive 
Statewide K-*12 career development project. 

Although many activities were initiated in 1965 ^ the career education 
program achieved a major breakthrough In 1970 , when the state legislature 
appropriated $318,000 for a pilot project in "career development vocational 
education" covering elementary through high school. Three districts 
were named as sites for the project — ^ Camden, New Brunswick, and Rahway. Each 
project contained six elec^nts: (1) Technology for Children in grades K-*6; 
(2) Introduction to Vocations in middle school/junior high; (3) Coupled 
Pre-Vocational Work Study; (4) job placement; (5) a career resource center; 
and (6) teacher in-service training. By 1974, State appropriations for this 
project totaled xs^re than $4.6 million. In September 1973, 11 new sites were 
added to the project, bringing the total by then to 17 districts. 

In addition, Hackensack was chosen in 1971 by the federal governiKnt as 
one of the six sites for developing and field testing the SclK)ol--based 
Career Education Model funded by the U.S. Office of Education. 



North Carolina 

North Carolina's career education acitvitles began in 1964, as a result 
of Governor Terry Sanford's pledge to improve guidance in the schools. With 
State funding, an "Introduction to Vocations" program was introduced for 
secondary students. In 1969, career exploration was implemented for grades 
7-9, and, in 1971, career awareness was started for grades K-*6. 

The middle school program in career exploration now operating in more 
than 70 districts, features hands*-on experiences in shops and laboratories 
as well as group guidance activities, and Infuses occupational information 
into academic subject matter. The sequence is as follows: seventh graders 
explore seven of the 13 occupational clusters, eighth graders explore the 
remaining eight clusters for longei periods of tis^, and ninth graders are 
involved in extensive exploratory activities in four clusters in which they 
are most interested. 



Ohio 

Ohio moved toward a comprehensive K-adult Career Continuum Plan in 1970, 
when the State provided $75 million in matching funds for construction and 
materials pruchased to help local districts offer comprehensive vocational 
educat'on programs. Currently, three out of four Ohio high school students 
have access to comprehensive vocational education programs. Components of 
this plan include: a family life program; a career motivation program (K-6); 




a career orientation program (y^-^S); a career exploration program (9->10 or 
14«^15); an occupational work adjustment program for dropout -prone students 
(14-15); a career preparation program (16 and up); and a career training and 
retraining program for out-of-school youth and adults. 

The State provided $2*3 million to assist 24 local districts for fiscal 
1974. Ohio*s goal is to provide a career education program for all two 
million of its public school students by 1980. Supplemental funds are available 
to participating districts at a rate of $20 per student for career motivation^ 
$25 per student for career orientation, and $30 per student for career 
exploration. 

Ohio is also experimenting with a pre-post-secondary program, %^ich is 
designed for students \A\o have identified career goals in business administra- 
tion, engineering, health, or social science degree programs. An already 
strong vocatior.al education program is being expanded with $46.5 million of 
Ohlo^s Federal revenue sharing fimds and $20 million in State funds earmarked 
for construction of vocational education facilities. 

Federal funds provided under Section 131(a) Part C of State-administered 
discretionary funds have been utilized by the cities of Akron, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Toledo as project sites for developing and demonstrating career 
ediK:atlon components. 



Orego n 

In 1970, the Oregon State Board of Education established the career 
education concept as one of its priority goals. By 1974, the State had 
moved rapidly toward installation of career education. During 1973-74, 30 
percent of elementary students were involved in career avrareness experiences; 
career exploration programs reached 40 percent of the students in grades 
7-10; 40 percent of all 11th and 12th graders were enrolled In occupational 
clusters; and 12 administrative regions had career education coordinators. 

Oregon has been a leader in developing occupational cluster programs. 
Some of the high schools around the state designated as Cluster Developn^ntal 
Centers include: Adams (Portland) mechanical; Aloha (Beaverton) — food 
service; Cascade (Turner) asriculture; Lebanon ^ secretarial; Madison 
(Portland) marketing; Grants Pass — health occupations; Canby — construc- 
tion; Pleasant Hill — forest products. 

Other projects include career guidance cotmselor in-service training in 
the Portland area, teacher preservice education in career education at 
Oregon State University, and a career exploration project in the Portland 
Public Schools. State officials attribute the rapid development of career 
education to strong local financial support. No State funds have been 
specifically appropriated for this purpose. 



Texas 

Career education has been assigned by the State Board of Education as one 
of the priorities for the State Department of Education. To implement this. 
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a guid«2 has been developed, entitled "A Tentative Framework for Developing 
Comprehensive K-I2 Career Education," and dlsseninated to all school districts 
in the State. 

Funds from Title III of the Ble^ntarjr and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) are being used for approxlnately 70 career education projects in Texas 
public schools in areas such as guidance and counseling, special education, 
reading, and mathematics* 

A steering committee has been formed and given the responsibility for 
planning a Statewide assessn^nt of career education* 

Regional Education Service Centers are being utilised as a Statewide 
delivery system for career education components. They have been conducting 
awareness conferences throughout the State, and plan to select and recc^aaend 
school districts within their regions for pilot-denonstration projects. 

Texas Education Agency consultants provide expertise for career educa- 
tion programs in their primary fields, such as math, social studies, science, 
English, music, and industrial arts, with emphasis on Infusing occttpational 
information Into all subjects. 

The Advisory Council for Technical-Vocational Education in Texas has 
taken a strong stand In support of career ^ucation. It rec<»miiended develop- 
ment of a coaprehensive State plan for car^r education, with special priority 
given to curriculum revision, evaluation of studant progress, and in-service 
education. 



MODEt DEVELOPMENT 

Beginning in Fiscal Year 1971, the United States Office of Education's 
National Center for Research and Developmoit funded four career education 
model develofxaent projects. The projects grew out of the idea that people 
of all ages should have access to career education and that all educational 
institutions and community organisations should be involved. The models were 
as follows: 

Model I (school-based) — to provide career education to young people 
grades K-12, designated by the research team as the Comprehensive 
Career Education Model (CCEM). 

Model II (employer-based) — to help teen-agers (13-18) not functioning 
well in the traditional school setting, by utilizing businesses and 
industries as an alternative educational setting. 

Model III (home/coasBunlty-based) — to aid out-of-school un^aployed 
adults, by using media tedtnology to brii^ career education information 
and activities to persons in their hoi^s. 

Model IV (rural /residential) — to help disadvantaged ttaral families In 
a residential setting; entire families to receive educational, occupation- 
al, and social services. 
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After the National Institute of Education (NIE) was established in the 
year 1973, it took over the responsibility for Che oiodel projects. 
Nin*s educational research philosophy, coupled %rith its evalisations 
of early nodel dt^velopment, resulted in major changes. 

Model development has not occurred as rapidly as planned, and there have 
been a variety of probleas. The federal investnent in these projects has 
been nearly $50 million ($4.6 million in FY 1971, $15 million in FY 1972, 
$15 million in FY 1973, and $14 million in FY 1974). There is no question 
that the model projects, particularly the school-based model, have had 
significant impact on the development of career education. The original 
schedule called for installation of the "first generation prototype com- 
prehensive career education model" by Septeinber 1973. Yet at this point, 
there is serious doubt that transportable career education models will result 
from this major investment. 

Descriptions follow of each of the models, and of some of the problems 
encountered. 



Model li The School Based Model 

in 1971, Office of Education consultant teams visited 12 cities selected 
from an original list of more than 50 potential sites for development and 
field testing of the school-based nKiel. Of those reviewed by the teams, six 
districts were chosen: Mesa, Arizona; Los Angeles; Jefferson Cotmty, Colorado; 
Atlanta; Pont lac, Michigan; and Uackensack, New Jersey. The project sites 
were coordinated and directed by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education (CVTE) at Ohio State University, the prime contractor for develop- 
ment of this model. 

This model shows the moat promise for changing Aaerican education. 
However, serious problems arose with transfer of the project from the Office 
of Education to the National Institute of Education, which appears to have 
been a mistake. 

The original concept of the model had be&k that of a "capstone" effort, 
but it was designed to be Itandled through "fast track" product engineering. 
That is, CVTE was charged with the dual responsibility of energizing and 
activating the six sites in career education, and concurrently developing 
products and materials that were transportable and useful to other school 
districts throughout the nation. ' Although the intent had been for a 
"capstone", it has to be recognised that any "fast track" effort implies 
some compromises; that is» if time and resources are limited, the quality of 
research and development obviously will be variable. 

The new institute, however, was overly concerned with research and 
development quality and, in effect, killed off the project by failing to 
capitalize on the early results. About 80 curriculum units developed at the 
six model sites and submitted through CVTE to the institute have been held 
for tKfVe than a year by NIE. They have not been made available even when 
other schools or States have asked for them, and there is no further 
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developtnant or revision under way.* NIE apparently believes the ^'infusion 
strategy" of integrating career education materials may not be the best 
approach 9 and the NIE Forward Plan^ makes it clear that there will be an 
effort to refocus the project away from the total curriculum. However, 
considerable energy and resources were invested in the "fast track" mode, 
and the products developed at the sites should have been made available to 
other schools as soon as possible to capitalize on that effort and expendi- 
ture - to delay them clearly jeopardizes the project. 

In failing to release the Model I materials, and thus not delivering 
on the coimitntent to assist schools in implementing career education, the 
government defaulted in its leadership roles and on its promises. This lack 
of follow through resulted in bitterness and resentment - in varying degrees 
at all six sites. One snhool district has indicated it will not becoo^ a 
major part of any Federal project in the future. 

The experience with this model points up the difficulty from the 
perspective of states and local school districts in interfacing with the 
Federal governn^nt. It is not i'uportant to them whether the project Is 
housed at 0£ or NIE. But, discontinuites and other negative side effects 
that result through major redirections, such as those that came about 
because of the transfer from OE to NIE, are ma^ified at the local level. 
As James Gallagher, forror assistant secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare for planning, research and evaluation in education, said upon leaving 
Federal service: "Someone needs to be sure the Federal government keeps 
its promises." In this case of career education model development, it 
has not. 



Hackensack: A Successful System -Wide Career Education Model 

The experience of the Hackensack, N.J*, school district, one of the 
Model I sites, shows how comprehensive career education can be successfully 
implemented and developn^nt continued. 

Hackensack first became involved in selected components of career 
education as early as 1963, when the district received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation for a experimental pre-technical program at the upper secondary 
level. That project also received State financial support. In addition, 
in 1966, Hackensack began to install the New Jersey Technology for Children 
Project, which became the career awareness component of career education in 
each of its el^.mentary schools. 

The superintendent of schools, Carl Padavano, his assistant, Joseph 
Reilly, and the career education coordinator, Irving Moskowltz, were very 
candid in their appraisal of the CCEM Project and its impact on their district. 

A most significant outcome is that every member of the teaching staff 



*Editor*s Note: Shortly after this report was completed by the author, NIE 

announced the completion of field tests and revisions of 
the curriculums and that they will be distributed. 



of the entire school district is in sow way involved in career education asul 
that the use of the tens **career education** has been infused into the entire 
school syst^y which the sclu>ol administration now calls the **Hackatsack 
Curriculum^" Tt seetns appropriate to share soro of Superintendent 
Padavano^s thinking^ since school administrators say benefit from Hackensack^s 
experience* 

According to Padavano« the career education program was begun with certain 
expectations concerning the staffs the adainistration^ and the 8tud«ita« 
"Regarding the teaching staffs we hoped to bring a new dimension of realism 
to their teaching approach through the infusion of career educaticm material 
Into the curriculum*** The main goal iras to **induce a fresh look at the 
educational goals of the school syst^^ particularly a consideration of the 
potential value of career education as a teaching/leamii^ stimulant*** 
For the students » there was an attea^t to **increa8e academic proficiency 
through the use of n^re n^ningful subject matter^ in this case a career- 
oriented curriculum*** 

Padavano feels the major portion of these original expectations has been 
met^ with teachers 1^0 are using more relevant material^ administrators who 
have become more conscious of evaluation^ and stt^ents who indicate they are 
more aware of their career options and the implicaticms surrotmding car^r 
choice* *'Mo8t important he said^ **we have oiade the school system ccmscious 
of the need to make career education a central |Mrt of the total program*** 

Current iyt Hackensack is involved in total curriculum revision^ All 
curriculum materials in every subject will contain three elements: career 
awareness t educational soreness » and values* Until the new ctirriculum 
is completed and impleo^ted^ the sch<K>ls will continue to use an interim 
plan, which makes every teacher responsible for conducting a prescribed 
number of career education units or activities with each class* A new 
social studies curriculum^ which has career education materials built in 
and which will replace the Interim plan^ is now beii^ implttaented in grades 
1-8* 



Ho del II: Employer'^Based/Experience-Sased Model 

The Employer-Based Model (renamed Experimice-Based by HXE) currmitly 
holds contracts with four regional educational laboratories Research for u 
Better Schn. ig^ Inc*^ in Philadelphia^ the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Develo{Haent in Berkley^ Califomiat the Appalachia Edticational 
laboratory in Charleston^ Vfest Virginia t and the Norttwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory^ Portland^ Oregon. 

Model II is to serve both students 1^0 drop out of sdiool and those who 
are forced out* Tt is intended to be a secondary education program operated 
by a **consortlum" of employers outside the school setting* "nie program is 
highly individualised to relate to each studmt's permnal career goals« 

The f^jur HEW-funded Research and Development Laboratories assembled 
business consort iimst designed educational programs^ and recruited studmt 
volunteers for developmental testing* It was planned to doctflMnt in case 



study form the program experiences of each student and Identify ways in 
which traditional disciplines occur in occupational situations. 

NIE states that Model IT is based on the assumption that ••public 
high school is of little educational value for many adolescent students, and 
for these students the local employer and conanunity environment can carry 
the bulk of the educational burden*" Model II has the responsibility of 
testing the validity of these assumptions* In 1975, NIE will test the 
prototypes to see whether all four sites need to be used* It remains to be 
seen whether these very expensive programs will work on a large scale, since 
present experiments involve small numbers of students and employers* 



Model Ills Home/Community'-Based Model 

Model III, which is being pilot-tested in Providence, Rhode Island, is 
intended to provide career information and counseling services to three 
adult groups: young adults who have not made career choices, retired 
people, and housewives* These services are provided throu^ five conmiuni cat ions 
media — telephone, press, radio, television, and correspondence* 

NIE's Forward Plan says Model III '^exhibits an impressive clarity of 
purpose" and that it •'may be the best example of uniting research with a 
major operational development*" The plan suggests further examination of 
the original model concept, which is the development of a sophisticated 
home-based education system* 



Model IV: Rural /Residential Model 

The Rural /Residential Model was set up in 1971 as a five-year, $20 
million project directed by the >fountain-Plains Education and Economic 
Development Program, Inc* A vacant Strategic Air Command base at Glasgow, 
Montana, was converted into a residential educational facility* Entire 
families were recruited from a six-state area — North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Idaho, and Montana* The program was designed to serve 
rural disadvantaged families who would receive educational and related 
social services at the site* 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ^ NATIONAL LEVEL 

A major impact on career education has been made by an unheralded 
program with limited funding* This is the curriculum development effort 
under Part I of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968* Moat of the 
funds available under Part I of the Vocational Amendments of 1968 have been 
directed toward career education* Part I authorized the Commissioner to 
make grants or contracts with colleges and universities, state boards, and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies and institutions for curriculum 
development in vocational and technical education* 

The Curriculum Development Program provides for the development, test^ 
ing, and dissemination of vocational education curriculum materials for use 
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in teach Ing cccupational subjects^ Incltuilfig curricula for new and changing 
occupational fields and vocational teacher education* It further provides 
for deCenaining standards for ctnrrlculufli dev«loi^«it in all occupational 
fields, coordinating the efforts of the states with respect to curriculum 
developioent and manageront^ surveying curriculm utterials produced by other 
agencies 9 evaluating vocational^technical editcation curriculum aaterialst 
and training personntsl in curriculum develuf^iant. 

Seven major categories of cinrriculum developaMt have he^ funded uncter 
this legislation since 1970, thuler category €me» OevelojM^t of Vocational 
Curricula^ curricula are being developed for occupational oricmtation and 
preparation for e^try level occupations or for further study in the field in 
the occupational cluster areas of construction^ oisniunlcaticms and media» 
pid>llc services, transfK>rtationt manufacturing , agrl-^business, business and 
office occupations, marketing and distribution, allied health services, and 
consun^r and homemaking education* Guidelines for curriculum development 
in the cluster of recreation, tourism, and hospitality have been developed* 
In must of the cluster projects, some attention has leen given to the deve- 
lopment of occupational aimreiess at the elo^ntary level* Clusters 3ret 
to be addressed include arts and humanities, owironmoit, personal services, 
and marine science* It is antici|iated t^t by fiscal 1976, curricula for 
all of the IS clusters will be under way, if f^t completed* 

Under category two. General Career Education Ci^ricula, two major projects 
for the development of career education curricula K-^ and K<-9 were undertaken 
to articulate with occupational cluster curricula for the seccmdery level in 
order to achieve an instructional system, K-12. Complementing the elematitary 
school career education curricultmt develoiment is a series of 16 films, **rhe 
Kingdom of Could Be You,** on the 16 clusters j^nd the general world of work* 
Each film has been shown twice as part of the Captain Kangaroo children's TV 
program* 

Olympus recently published a book on Career Education for the Gifted 
and Talented: Curricultm Guidelines^ prcniuct of a Part I-funded project* 
Guidelines for industrial arts in career education and for the arts and 
humanities In career education also have been dissasinated re^ntly* In 
addition a ::Lichlne«-aided instructional program has been designed to contri-- 
bute to career awareness on the part of students K^12* 

Category three. Curriculum Develoj^sent for EiMrging and Expanding 
Occupation at the Post«-Secondary Level, has received cmisiderable attention* 
Project^; In this area include the developsMmt and evaluation of educatioiml 
programs in bloM&edlcal equipment technology, electro-^chanical techtwlogy, 
laser and electron-optical technology, and nuclear^edical tedmology<. 

In cattf^^ory four. Curriculum Development for Grotq>s with fecial Needs, 
projects i^nch as **Developing Career Awareness for Spanish^urnamed Children^ 
have been completed* This project, conducted by Central Texas College, 
utilized Telecomputer Instruction to ftf&iliarise Spanish^sumsmed children 
with career education concepts and to acquaint teachers with new instruc-* 
tlnnil * hniques. In applying technology to the educaticmal process, the 
project combined televised and computer^asisted instruction to provide 
individualised prograMied learning to '^'^ildren, particularly disadvantaged and 
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minorities. The project has developed a prototype package^ containing 60 
minutes of instruction with televised and computer-assisted instruction segirontSt 
to assist the Span ish-sur named to develop an avmreness of the world of work. 

Another project for special needs groups is "Developfitjnt, Deironstra- 
tion, and Evaluation of ManagMient Training Programs for Operators of Small 
Businesses, Including Minorities." The National Task Force on Education and 
Training for Minority Business Enterprise recocmended that career education 
be used as a means of acquainting students in el^entary and jimior high 
schools, as well as in secondary sch^ls and adult programs, with oppor*^ 
tunities for business ownership. Small business entrepreneurs have no 
organized training programs, nor are they linked to management information 
systems. The purpose of this project, conducted by the University of Minne-^ 
sota, is to develop, demonstrate, and evaluate a comprehensive management 
education program for small business owners. 

Category five concerns Training Curriculum Development Personnel and ' 
Familiarizing Teachers with Curriculum Packages. One of the projects In ^ 
this category is "Metrication of Technical Career Education." All materials 
in this project \^Te developed with cooperation of irembers of the Advisory 
Board of the Center for Metric Education at Western Michigan University. 
This Advisory Board consists of internationally recognized leaders in the 
field of metric education. A specific individual board member worked in 
cooperation with the staff on each of the several packets of instructional 
materials to assure their accuracy o 

The work of the Center for Metric Education has had a significant impact 
on introducing metric conversion in the industrial, vocational, and technical 
areas. The Center has had nationwide recognition and has answered hundreds 
of requests from schools for information concerning its activities. 

Another project under category five is "Cooperative State Implementation 
Workshops for Curriculum- involved Career Guidance and Counseling." This 
project was designed to assist the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and territories in developing a home-school-coimnunity-based guide for 
implementing career development guidance, counseling, and placement in their 
respective local school districts. Assistance has included the identification 
and distribution of exemplary materials to state liaison guidance personnel, 
consultative services, and some financial aid. Among the iMterials developed 
and sent to the states was a working draft of "Elements of an Illustrative 
Guide, Career Guidance, Counseling and Placement for State Departments of 
Education." This serves as an aid to States in developing and implementing 
their own guides. During the National Training Conference on Career Guidance, 
Counseling and Placement, conducted in Febniary 1974, this guide and others 
developed by the project were used by conferees— as a major part of their 
training—to develop a model guidance program in one locality of each State. 

The other categories under Part I are the sixth, National Network for 
Curriculudn Coordination in Vocational-Technical Education, and the seventh. 
Curriculum Materials Available from Government Agencies. 

Establishment of a National Network for Curriculum Coordination has 
been a major accomplishment. It consists of seven curriculum centers located 
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In Callforalat Illinois^ Kentucky^ Mississippi^ U&f Jersey^ Oklahoma^ 
Washington^ liaison persons in the other States^ and the Curriculuio Develop-* 
ment Branch of the Division of Research and Demonstration. The Network 
provides a mechanism for sharing information on currlcitltim materials that 
are either available or under develop^nt^ and for reporting on coordination 
efforts. It also develops and recommends guidelines for curricula and 
establishes a system for determining curriculum needs. 

The Network is proving cost effective in terms of coordinating curricu- 
lum developo^nt and avoiding unnecessary duplication of effort^ and testing 
and providing for (m>re effective dissemination of curriculum materials. 
Surveys of such materials available from ^vemment agencies have been 
made and the results disseminated to the vocational education oommunlty. 
There is need for such surveys on a continuing basis. 



SUMMARY 

Career education is being implemented to some extent In every State t and 
legislatures have begun to appropriate funds specifically for this purpose. 
New partnerships among schools, business t Industry, labor, and the community 
are being funded. New instructional materials that blend acad^ic and occupa- 
tional education are being developed and used. 

The federal govemn^t has expended n^re than $50 mllHon on developing 
and testing four career education models: the school-based, the employer- 
based, the home/comminity-bas^, and the rural/ residential. In addition, 
federal funding has established at least two **minl-n»del" developmental 
efforts in each State » 

The school-based iu>del project gives the most promise for changing 
American education. Transfer of this model project from the Office of 
Education to the National Institute of Education resulted in an unnecessary 
delay in the distribution of more than 80 curriculum units, which by now 
should have been available to schools. 

Limited Federal funds for curriculum development under Fart I of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 have stimulated the development 
of curricula and guidelines for the 15 dusters; instructional materials 
for metric education, career awareness, new and emerging occupations, and 
groups with special needs; workshops to improve career guidance; and the 
establishment of a national network for curriculum coordination. 
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CHAPTER 4 
FIKANCING CAREER EI»JCATION 



INFORMATION NEEDS 

In order to make an analysis of funding for career education since the 
implementation of the Vocational Education Act of 1963^ several data sources 
were studied* First, a review was made of the annual reports submitted by 
the States to the U«S» Office of Education* Second, a study was completed 
of the data bank compiled in Phoenix by Project tosellne. Including statls-* 
tlcal and narrative reports submitted by the States* Third, a survey was 
made of 31 State education departn^nts whose annual reports indicated 
considerable activity in career education* 

The results of efforts to gather, review, and analyze available data on 
career education expenditures highlight a nutter of deficiencies* Important- 
ly, the States have little or no accurate Information on local expenditures 
for career education^ Moreover, because there is great diversity among the 
States in the definition of the term career education, tabulation of 8ub«- 
mitted data was extra&ely difficult and in some cases not really meaningful* 
The survey form requested very simply that the States report expenditures 
by fiscal year beginning in 1965, the first fiscal year in which the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 was funded* The States were asked to provide 
information on Federal and State funding for career awareness, grades K-^; 
occupational exploration, grades 7-9; special appropriations for career 
education; special funding for personnel development » and grants from 
foundations* 

Several States replied that their career education projects have been 
district-wide K-12 efforts, making it impossible to divide funding into 
grade levels. Other States reported that they did not have any career 
education appropriations at the State level, but that there were ^ny 
career education activities throughout the State using local funds* Table 
I shows expenditures for career education as reported by the States surveyed 
for the fiscal years 1965 to 1973* 

Information on career education activities funded under various titles 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is 'not readily available. 
The difficulty lies either in identifying the career education cc»nponents 
of the usually very broad Title III projects or in the emphasis of Title I 
funding on projects for disadvantaged students rather ttian den^nstration 
projects such as career education* 

• 

Although the Vocational Education Act of 1963 made it possible for 
States to establish research and demonstration programs in the elementary 
and junior high schools^ only one reported using Federal funds for that 
purpose \itioT to fiscal 1968* That was New Jersey, which in fiscal 1965 
began expending Federal vocational research and demonstration funds for 
occupational exploration programs, grades 7-9* The States have not sign-* 
ificantly utilized foundations as a source for funds for research and 
demonstration programs in career education. The only ones reporting grants 
from foundations were Kentucky, New Jersey and West Virginia* 
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TABLE I 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
AS REPORTED BY THE STATES 
(FISCAL YEARS 1965-73) 





STATE 


STATE FUNDS 


FFDFRAT FlINTiS 


1. 


Alabama 


s 


4i 33fi 125 


2. 


Arizona 


10 536 000 




3. 


Arkansas 


67 573 


•JVa^ 9 a«jO 


4. 


California 




943 780 




Connecticut 


7 815 918 


308 579 


6. 


Florida 


17 566 000 


4 1 14 liWl 


7. 


Georgia 


2 254 500 




8. 


niinois 


1 345 623 


985 499 


9. 


fildiana 




792 965 


10. 


fowa 


6.750*000 


6 750 000 


11 


Kentucky 


166 818 


1 501 3*17 


12 


1 oiiifiiflnA 

^4 V !• ft a » CM 1 wm 


1 000 000 


761 421 


13 


ttf ft ss AC h u sp tt a 




42 1 022 


14. 


Michifioan 


100 ooo 


3 539 302 


15 




161 380 


538 OSl 


16 




392 808 

f over 


645 886 


17. 


Missouri 


1.56,000 




In. 


New Jersey 


3, 960,698 


1,311, 140 


19. 


New York 




2,000,000 


20. 


North Carolina 


12,168,000 




21. 


Ohio 


1,976,621 


2,584, 142 


22. 


C^lahoma 




380,786 


23. 


Oregon 






24. 


•Pcnnsylvanih 


681,748 


151,374 


25. 


South Carolina 


7,959 


296,398 


26. 


Tennesst?e 


74,000 


865, 501 


27. 


Texas 




1,185,000 


28. 


Virginia 




233,550 


29. 


Washington 




628,683 


30. 


West Virginia 




668,170 


31. 


Wisconsin 




545,391 




TOTAL 


$67,181,646 


$32,900,357 
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In seeking information for this report » a survey instrument was sent to 
State Directors of Vocational Education, because it was felt that they are 
the most knowledgeable persons in State education agencies concerning career 
education. Perhaps the survey would have yielded different results if the 

Chief State School Officers had been contacted directly. 



FEDERAL GOALS AND FUNDING CRITERIA 

John Ottina, a manag^ent specialist, as U.S. Coimaissloner of Education 
felt the Marland approach was too broad and attempted to narrow down the 
career education concept to a more manageable format. Criteria for degrees 
of support of career education by USOE, and three broad goals were established. 

In May 1973, USOE's newly established C^ter for Career Education was 
given the task of suxmnarizing and analyzing the broad efforts to date. 
Because of the lack of a definition, the Center had difficulty determining 
specific dollar asK>unts allocated to career education. It had be'm reported 
in FY 1972 that $114 million had been allocated and In FY 1973, $122 million. 
These figures turned out to be inflated estimates of the actual level of 
Office of Education spending. 

At the same time, an important step was taken to synthesize the results 
of the first t\K> years of the Federal career education efforts. The Office 
of Education, the National Institute of Education and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Education, after much discussion and debate, agreed 
to three broad goals of career education: Improve the quality of career 
choice, improve the individual's opportunity for entry into a career, and 
Improve the individual's opportunity to progress In his or her career* It 
was made clear that these goals certainly would require help from other 
segments of society, but that the educational sector must assume specific 
responsibilities in preparing students for career choice and for subsequent 
etitry and progress in careerr* 

Commissioner Ottina directed the Center for Career Education to systema* 
tically clarify career ^ lucation by engaging in further articulation and 
refinei^nt of the conci by developing the conceptual fran^work for^organ- 
izlng priorities, and encouraging support for program develoinaent. 

Criteria were developed in August 1973 for the analysis of all OE 
career education activities. These criteria separated OE activities Into 
three categories: 

(1) Comprehensive Career Education Projects — those activities spec- 
ifically designed to install all the components of a comprehensive career 
education approach in a given site. 

(2) Career Education Support Projects those activities which provide 
training, curricula, or management tools for those engaged in impl&aenting 
one or more components of a comprehensive career education approacho 

(3) Career Education Related Projects those activities which OE 
program personnel consider related to career education, but lu less specific 
and direct ways than activities that fall into the first two categories. 
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FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 



As shown in Table II, in FY 1973 the U.S. Office of Education expended 
$43,242,028 in support of career education. These funds represent activity 
in 945 projects in 16 programs authorized under six separate pieces of 
legislation. Vocational Education appropriations provided $30,934^154 of this 
total, or about 71 percent. Forty<-three percent of the total funds were 
expended in support of Comprehensive Career Education activities and 57 
percent for Career Education Support efforts. Additional funds were coiomitted 
in the third category. Career Education Related activities, and encompass 
other programs and legislative, authorities. Since these activities are only 
indirectly linked to career education, they are not Included in this analysis. 

Table III presents an analysis of Comprehensive Career Education 
activities during FY 1973 in terms of the educational level of the students 
served. As can be seen, a total of ^0 percent of all such activity was in 
the K*12 range, and 50 percent in articulated K-14 programs. Another ^: 
percent was in the "Other" category, which Is predominately composed of 
activities at various levels of the K-12 range. 

Clearly, there is little or no activity in prdclndergarten, two-year 
proprietary schools, junior and community colleges, universities, or adult 
and continuing education. While the Office of Education certainly is spending 
funds in many ways to aid these educational program levels. It Is not doing 
so in a career education context. 

Table IV presents an analysis of Cr.reer Education Support activities in 
terms of the educational level of the students ultimately served. The data 
indicate that 16 percent of the funds were expended for training of teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and other educational personnel to enable them 
to design, operate, and/or evaluate career education activities. The bulk 
of this effort was in the K-12 range, supported alim)st entirely through the 
Vocational Education Acts, Parts C and D, and the Education Professions 
Development Act, Parts D and F. 

Funds expended in the curriculum area represent 61 percent of the total 
Career Education Support effort. Again, the bulk of the activity is in the 
K**12 range (most heavily at the 10**12 level) « and support was predominantly 
through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Parts C^ D, and I (Cur- 
riculum development)^ the latter of which makes up all but a small portion of 
the "Other" category. 

In summarizing all support activities, the data show that the K-12 area 
has received the greatest attention, SK>stly consisting of training and curricu- 
lum development (the latter heavily at the senior high school level). As 
Indicated in Table II, this is consistent with the present stage of con- 
ceptual and operational development of career education, which is almost 
exclusively confined to the K-12 range. Where attention has been directed 
at higher education, it is i3H)Stly in the areas of curriculum development 
and the production of manageo^nt materials (designs, models, etc.). This 
is also consistent with the lagging development in these areas. The data 
further clearly show that little attention has been directed by OE toward 
career education at the preklndergarten and adult and continuing education 
levels. 
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T ABLE n 



U. S. 01- FICE OF EDUCATION 
CAREER EDUCATION ACTA^ITY BY 
TYPE AND LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 
- FISCAL YE/\R 1973 - 



Unit and Legislative 
.'\uthority 

OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT 

EDUCATION: 
VEA Part C ^discretionary) 
VEA Part C (State Grant)a 
VEA Part D ^discretionary) 
VEA Part D (State Grant)* 
VEA Part I 
MDTA 

EPDA Part P 

EPDA Part F (Sec. 553,554) 
EPDA (Sec. 504 (a) ) 

Suf}total: 

HIGHER EDUCATION: 
HE A, Title III 
HE A, Title IV-D 
EPDA Part E 

Subtotal: 



Type of Career Education Activity 
Comprehensive CE CE Support 



44/$ 7,255,631 


10/$ 


1,248,145 


54/ 






108/ 


1,800,000 


108/ 


61/ 


8,377,724 


1/ 


50,000 


62/ 


18/' 


400,000 


345/ 


7,600,000 


363/ 


1/ 


262,985 


25/ 


3,286,295 


26/ 


1/ 


399,439 






1/ 






3/ 


175,560 


3/ 


1/ 


10,538 


30/ 


642,916 


31/ 






1/ 


20,000 


1/ 



126/$16,706,317 523/$ 14, 822,916 



30/$ 4,756,500 

127/ 3,699,000 

3/ 53,000 

160/$ 8,508,500 



Unit ami 
Authority Total 



8,503,776 
1,800,000 
8,427,724 
8,000,000 
3,549,280 
399,439 
175,560 
653,454 
20,000 

649/$31,529,233 



30/$ 4,756,500 
127/ 3,699,000 
3/ 53,000 

160/$ 8,508,500 



SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 
ESEA Title IE (Sec. 306) 
ESEATitlc lU (State)^ 
EHA Title Vl-B^ 
EH A Part F 



3/$ 521,300 
9/ 447,000 
1,000,000 



l/$ 49,995 

2/ 136,000 

60/ 1,000,000 

1/ 50,000 



4/$ 571,295 

11/ 583,000 

120/ 2,000,000 

1/ 50,000 



Su!)total: 



72/$ 1,968,300 64/$ 1,235,995 136/$ 3,204,295 
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GRAND TOTAL 198/$18,674,617 747 /$24 , 567 ,411 945/$43,242,028 

Key to Data Entries: No. Projects/FY73 $ Expended 

Footnotes: a. Figures are estimates based on FY72 activity. 
FY73 data arc not yet available, 
b. Figures are estimates. States not required 
to submit data according to OE Career Educa* 
tion Criteria. 

Source: Office of Career Education: Activities in Fiscal Year 1973, Prepared by the 
Center for Career Education, November 1973, 
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TABLE m 



U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITY BY 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF STUDENTS SFRVED 
- FISCAL YEAR 1973 - 



Educational Level 

Pre-K 
K-6 
7-9 
10-12 

13-14 (non-degree) 
13-14 (degree) 
4-year degree 
Adult and Continuing 
K-12 (articulated) 
K-14 (articulated) 
Other^ 

TOTAL: 



No. of Projects / $ Expended 



PerceiA by Level 



3/ 


$ 50,000* 


0.3 


31/ 


1,385,224 


7.4 


18/ 


652.573 


3.4 


29/ 


1,124,669 


6.0 


1/ 


31,290 


0.2 






0.0 






0.0 


2/ 


662,424 


3.5 


42,' 


4,342,787 


23.2 


59/ 


9,365,898 


50.2 


13' 


1,059,752 


5.7 


198/ 


$18,674,617 


99.9 



Footnotes: a. Estimate of activity under Education 
of the Handicapped Act, Title VI-B. 



b. Predominantly activity in various portions 
of the K-12 range. 



Source: Office of Career Education — Activities In Fiscal Year 1973, Prepared by 
the Center for Career Education, November 1973. 
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THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



The National Institute of Education has been assigned the primary 
responsibility by Congress for research and development in American educationo 
Thomas Glennan, Director of NIE, has stated that its activities in career 
education will be focused on achieving a better understanding of education's 
role in enhancing career entry and progression as well as developing ways 
in which education can improve Individual opportunities for career success 
and satisfaction. In order to meet these goals, NIE has identified the 
following three career education research and development objectives: 

(1) To improve our understanding of the relationship between education 
and work, 

(2) To Improve access to careers; specifically, to improve the con- 
tribution of educational programs to career awareness and exploration for 
children and to improve career choice, preparation, and entry for youth. 

(3) To improve progression in careers: specifically, to improve career 
choices among adults starting second careers or preparing for advanced 
positions, and to Improve access to, and the responsiveness of, education for 
serving the career-related educational needs of adults. 

A review of NIE's budget for FY 1974 it allocated $18,980,000 to research 
these objectives. Tentative allocation of these research funds were as 
follows: relationship of education and work, $1,97 million; access to 
careers, $18.93 million; and career progression, $1.15 million. 



SUMMARY 

A survey of available data on funding for career education revealed 
a number of problems. The States have little or no accurate information on 
local expenditures for career education, because of the great diversity 
among the States in the definition of career education. This makes meaning- 
ful analysis of financial data extremely difficult. Several States have 
funded statewide K-12 projects, while others have appropriated no career 
education funds at all, but have depended on federal or local funds. 

USOE has begun to narrow down the career education concept to a more 
manageable format for funding purposes. Three broad goads for future Federal 
investment in career education have been agreed to by all agencies concerned: 
to improve the quality of career choice, to improve the individual's 
opportunity for entering into a career, and to improve the individual's 
opportunity to progress in a career. 

Analysis of expenditures for career education reveals little activity 
in the pre-school level or in community colleges, universities, adult and 
continuing education. Perhaps funds begin expended at these levels for 
career education activities do not show up in the Federal or State financial 
reports under the heading of career education. 

Mote than 71 percent of the Federal effort in career education has been 
financed with vocational education funds. Most of these funds have been 
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utilized in K-12 programs. Research and developn^nC funds available through 
NIE are very limited. 



Although many States have appropriated funds for career education^ the 
Federal government has not yet allocated specific funds for this supposedly 
high priority activity. Instead, the Administration has chosen to divert 
funds from other legislative authorizations* 
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FOOTNOTE REFERENCE 

^Ottina, J. Expanding Meaningful Career Education. Address before the 
American Vocational Association, Atlanta, Georgia, December, 1973. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



A CATALYST FOR CHANGE 

•r 

Career education has emerged as the fi^st promising vehicle for education- 
al reform in a decade of innovation. Iteginning in 1963^ major new Federal 
legislation^ such as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ the Vocational 
Education Acts^ and the Economic Opportunity Act^ poured billions of dollars 
into educational change. Attracting the s»st attention and the most money 
were such Ir^novations as non-*graded schools^ team teaching^ computer-assisted 
instruction^ open classrooms^ differentiated staffing^ iiK>dular scheduling^ 
and performance-based instruction. None of these innovations^ however^ 
attracted the broad-based acceptance accorded career education^ or stimulated 
more pub licat ions » conferences and speeches. This response to career educa^* 
tlon no doubt reflected the desire of all concerned with education to change 
the system to better serve the needs of all people. 

Roman Puclnskl^ as Chairman of the Education Subcotmittee of the House 
of Representatives^ stated why change is so badly needed: 

The most glaring deficiency in As^rican education can be 
stated quite simplys Its content for the most part is empty^ 
dull^ and ii^aningless to students; too often^ it has no 
immediate relationship to the adult world they will face; 
and in too many cases it lacks humanness.^ 

Education centered around a career development theme is the kind of 
education that most Americans want for themsel^^s and for their children. 
The Commission of Non-Traditional StiKly^ in a sample survey drawn from a 
population of 104 million men and women ages 18-60^ excluding full-time 
students 9 asked citizens what they wanted t^ learn and what they wanted to 
learn most. Their answers were as follows: 





Some Interest 


First Choice 


Vocacional (excluding agriculture) 


78% 


43% 


Recreational 


63% 


13% 


Home and Family 


56% 


12% 


Personal Developtnent 


54% 


7% 


General Education 


48% 


13% 


Public Affairs 


36% 


5% 


Rellg1f>n 


15% 


3% 


Agriculture 


11% 


3% 



The 1973 Gallup Poll on education found that the majority of Americans 
consider ^'preparing students for work" as the most important job of the 
schools* This expectation is not limited to elei^ntary and secondary 
education. The majority of the adults gave as the most important reason 
for continuing their education ''to get a better job.'' Uhfortimatelyt the 
schools have not yet achieved the high expectations of the public in this 
regard. 
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There are several problems which must be solved if youth and adults are 
to be provided with the skills and knowledge necessary for choosing, entering, 
and progressing in careers. Hopefully, career education, as It is evolving 
across the country, will assist in providing the solutions. 



OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME 

Since career development is a lifelong process that cuts across all human 
experiences, a way must be found to develop a system-wide approach to career 
education from early childhood through retirement. It requires the involve- 
ment of educators at all levels and all segn^nts of the community. 

There is a need for real support from all academic areas for the career 
education concept. Very little progress has been made tovmrd involving 
academics, such as teachers of English, mathematics, science, music, languages, 
or social studies. If career education is to involve all students, then 
it must involve all teachers as well. 

Financial support earmarked for career education development must be 
made available at the federal level. Diverting discretionary funds from 
other legislative intents can be useful only in the early stages of such a 
massive educational endeavor. The Federal government, while designating 
career education as one of its top priorities, has not provided the necessary 
funds, but has depended to a large extent on state and local money to imple- 
ment the concept. 

Teacher education must change drastically, if young p^ple now in train- 
ing are to be the future managers of career education. Classroom teachers 
will either make or break it. Career Question teachers, both academic 
and occupational, must be competent in teaching techniques, development of 
instructional materials, and their subject matter speciality. Programs that 
train teachers, school administrators, guidance counselors, and ancillary 
personnel must be designed or revised so that understanding of the career 
developc^nt process, the world of work, and the relationship of academic 
to vocational education is clearly understood. 

A national clearinghouse should be developed so that materials, methods, 
and ideas that work can be spread quickly throi^hout the natlon« Several 
small efforts in this area have failed, because of Inadequate support* The 
National Network for Curriculum Coordination, if used for this purpose as 
Initially planned, will be a valuable asset. 

Educators at all levels must develop a better understanding of the total 
labor market and the career opportunities available. There Is a need to 
Improve the matching of people's occupational competencies with job opportun- 
ities. Much closer cooperation must be developed among the schools, the 
community, business, Industry, and labor to determine needs and to place 
students in Jobs. 

Much more comprehensive services in career guidance, counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up should be provided. Persons of all ages should have 
access to these services and should be encouraged to use them. 
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Schools must become more flexible in their scheduling and granting of 
credits to meet the needs of individual students. Credit for experience in 
the community and alternative ways to complete formal schooling must become 
widespread* Improved techniques of occupational analysis need to be developed 
to provide Identification of entry level skills on a systematic, nationwide 
basis* Proof of occupational competency by examination would be a valuable 
aid to envry and progression in a career* 

In keeping with the concept of recurrent or lifelong learning, opportun- 
ities must be made available for adults to be granted paid furlot^hs from 
their jobs to enter full-time education for n^ careers or for upgrading in 
current careers • Our schools isolate young people from the real adult 
world* A way must be found to Involve all students at the upper secondary 
level in real work experiences* 

Career education can make a significant contribution to the development 
of a new role for women in the world of work* By beginning early to develop 
awareness and understanding of the many careers available to both women and 
men and continuing with exploration through high school, women will gain a 
move realistic understanding of the irarld of workc Young wDmen need to be 
made aware that fields such as business, science and engineering, dcminated 
in the past by men, are not only open to th^, but are increasingly inviting 
in terms of Job opportunities and salaries* Existing stereotypes can be 
coQ^atted by modifying educational materials and by exposing children from 
nursery school upward to the wide variety of occupations which are open and 
"acceptable'* for women. A new definition of "career" as a meaningful, 
stimulating, contributing activity without sacrifice to hisaan values needs 
to be introduced into our society, and the vehicle for this change can be 
career education* 

If the blending of academic and vocational education is to be accomplished, 
schools must eliminate the distinction between academic, general and vocational 
diplomas, which too often lock young people into career paths from which they 
cannot escape* 

Support of organised labor, as well as management, for career education 
must be actively sought* Unions should be encouraged to support exploration 
and work experience programs as well as skill training programs* 

Because of the limitation of paid jobs available to students in cooper- 
ative education and other work experience programs, pilot programs should be 
established with a non-paid work compnnentu 

Some legal barriers, both Federal and State, prevent the total impl&nen- 
tation of career education* Changes should be made in laws ^Ich prevent 
youth from entering jobs for v;hich they have been trained or from participa- 
tion in part-time employment while still in school. In addition, greater 
effort should be made to encourage widespread work experience education, 
perhaps by providing incentives or tax credits to en^loyers* 

Career education has been viewed thus far with mixed reactions by 
minority group spokesmen, some of whom are not convince that it is the 
answer to their economic and educational problems* These reservations may 
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stem in part from the fear that career education my divert mim>rities from 
college. A concentrated and continuing effort must be made to see to it 
that career education does not become a s^ns of channeling the poor and 
minorities Into lov^level^ dead«*end Jobs. As a reform n^chanism^ career 
education is intended tc open up vMte career opportunities at all levels 
for all persons. 

A continued effort is needed to assure the skeptics that career education 
will not *Vocationall2e'* all of education ^ but rather will assist all students 
to develop reading, writing, computational, and coping skills. It must be 
d^K^nstrated also that career education will help people to develop better 
appreciations of the arts, hiosan and spirlttial vali^s, and recreational 
Interests, in addition to helping them select and prepare for careers which 
will provide maximum fulfillment of personal aspirations. 



SUMMARY 

Response to the idea of career ^ucatlon, as related previously, has 
been very positive. And, the idea is sup{»>rted in general by polls of the 
public. In one. Vocational Question was rated as their first dioice for 
continued personal growth by three times as many adults as the number who 
preferred general education. Another found that the majority of Americans 
consider preparing students for work as the most ^nportant job of the schools. 

If career ?ducation is to fulfill its promise of changing education to 
benefit all cic^sens, it requires Involvem^it of business. Industry, 
labor, government, and comnumlty leaders, as irall as all educators. The 
responsibility for career education must be shared by all educators and it 
must Involve input from all sid>ject matter disciplines and supportive 
services o 

Federal support for career education has not been adequate. A heavy 
share of the cost so far has been borne by local and State governments; 
without sufficient Federal funding, some States and local school systems 
have done little. Increased Federal appropriations are needed. 

Certain legal barriers must be overcome to permit more youth to partlci-- 
pate in realistic work experience as part of the transition from school to 
work. Continued effort must be made to see to It that career education opens 
the doors of opportunity to the poor and to minorities. Career education 
can make a significant contribution as well to expanding opportunities for 
women in the world of trark. It can help to eliminate the distinction between 
academic, general, and vocational tracking, v^lch often locks yotmg people 
into career paths from ^ich they cannot escape. 
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